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,o the practicability of American ways.    That my
joneeption of life should have been idealistic, In fact                     ||
iltra-idealistic, might well have been expected.   For
lot only is the temperament of our people, as of
ill the Latin races,, one of idealism, but I had, as
in individual, been brought up, perhaps more than ;he rest of you in our home, in an atmosphere surcharged with idealism. I need only to refer again. :.o the ideal goal which grandmother had set before no. And as you know, father himself was so dealistic that he was continually finding it difficult ;o face the realities of life; he lived so much in the realm of the ideal that, with all his powers, he died comparatively poor.                                                                      m
When I first reached this country I busied myself sio much with high and lofty ideals that I suffered sonsiderably, so far as the practical side of life was concerned. I was continually dreaming great ireams of what I was govng to do some day, but I never busied myself with even beginning to do the great things, or even with making practical plans as to how I was to actualize them. I made much of conditions, "Sane tlajy,1* I would say to myself, "when condition*) become favorable, 1 will do this or that,**
The one thing which above all else focused my attention upon the futility of looking at life in this way, was an incident which took place while 1 was working in Boston. One day we had a meeting ofnt on the part of American people I used to                     ||j
